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In this book, Mr. Lucas has col- 
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deal with dogs, explaining his title 
in the lines :— 


“The more,” said one, ‘‘of men J see, 


The more do dogs appeal to me.” 
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NOTE 


HE essays in this volume are reprinted, 
with slight changes, from other volumes 
of mine. The two dialogues from the 
Alsatian are new in bock form, and are 
included by kind permission of the pro- 
prietors of Punch. 
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_ BLACK COCKER SPANIELS 


(@) all the dogs that are so sweet, 
The spaniel is the most complete ; 

Of all the spaniels, dearest far 

The little loving Cockers are, 


They’re always merry, always hale ; 
Their eyes are like October ale ; 
They are so loyal and so black ; 
So unresentful ’neath the whack. 


They never sulk, they never tire ; 
They love the field, they love the fire ; 
They never criticize their friends ; 


Their every joy all joy transcends. 
B I 
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The Aberdeen is quaint and sly, 

A harvest of the anxious eye ; 

The Bedlington is blue and true ; 
The Airedale fights till death for you ; 


The Bob-tail is a jolly chap ; 

The Pekinese commands your lap ; 

The Dachshund (with Queen Anne her legs) 
Your sympathy enchains or begs. 


Yet why compare? All dogs on earth 
Possess some special charm and worth. 
But Cocker spaniels? Every way, 
They are the kennel’s angels, they. 


PEt LORD -OF LIFE 


‘What right has that man to have a spaniel ?” 
said a witty lady, pointing to a bully: “spaniels 
should be a reward.” 


|X his prescription for the perfect home 

Southey included a little girl rising six 
years and a kitten rising six weeks. ‘That 
is perhaps the prettiest thing that ever 
found its way from his pen—that patient, 
plodding, bread-winning pen, which he 
drove with such pathetic industry as long 
as he had any power left with which to 
urge it forward. A little girl rising six 
years and a kitten rising six weeks. Charm- 
ing, isn’t it P 

But, my dear rascally Lake Poet, what 
about a puppy rising six months? How 
did you come co forget that ?—such a 


puppy as is in this room as I write : a small 
3 
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black puppy of the Cocker spaniel blood, 
so black that had the good God not given 
him a gleaming white corner to his wicked 
little eye, one would not know at dinner 
whether he was sitting by one’s side or not 
—not, that is, until his piercing shrieks, 
signifying that he had been (very properly) 
trodden on again, rent the welkin. 

This puppy have I called the Lord of 
Life because I cannot conceive of a more 
complete embodiment of vitality, curiosity, 
success, and tyranny. Vitality first and 
foremost. It is incredible that so much 
pulsating quicksilver, so much energy and 
purpose, should be packed into a foot and 
a half of black hide. He is up earliest in 
the morning, he retires last at night. He 
sleeps in the day, it is true, but it is sleep 
that hangs by a thread. Let there be a 
footfall out of place, let a strange dog in 
the street venture but to breathe a little 
louder than usual, let the least rattle of plates 
strike upon his ear, and his sleep is shaken 
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from him in an instant. From an older dog 
one expects some of this watchfulness, But 
when an absurd creature of four months with 
one foot still in the cradle is so charged with 
vigilance, it is ridiculous. 

If nothing occurs to interest him, and his 
eyes are no longer heavy (heavy ! he never 
had heavy eyes), he will make drama for 
himself. He will lay a slipper at your feet 
and bark for it to be thrown. I admire 
him most when he is returning with it in 
his mouth. The burden gives him respon- 
sibility : his four black feet, much too big 
for his body, all move at once with a new 
importance and rhythm. When he runs for 
the slipper he is just so much galvanized 
puppy rioting with life ; when he returns 
he is an official, a guardian, a trustee ; his 
eye is grave and responsible ; the con- 
scientious field spaniel wakes in him and 
asserts itself. 

As to his curiosity, it knows no bounds. 
He must be acquainted with all that happens. 
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What kind of a view of human life a dog, 
even a big dog, acquires, I have sometimes 
tried to imagine by kneeling or lying full 
length on the ground and looking up. The 
world then becomes strangely incomplete : 
one sees little but legs. Of course the 
human eye is set differently in the head, 
and a dog can visualize humanity without 
injuring his neck as I must do in that 
grovelling posture ; but none the less the 
dog’s view of his master standing over him 
must be very partial, very fragmentary. 
Yet this little puppy, although his eyes 
are within eight inches of the ground, gives 
the impression that he sees all. He goes 
through the house with a microscope. 

But for his dependence, his curiosity, and 
his proprietary instinct to be studied at their 
best, you should see him in an empty house. 
All dogs like to explore empty houses with 
their masters, but none more than he. His 
paws never so resound as when they patter 
over the bare boards of an empty house. 
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He enters each room with the eye of an 
auctioneer, a builder, tenant, furnisher and 
decorator in one. I never saw such com- 
prehensive glances, such a nose for a colour 
scheme. But leave him by accident behind 
a Closed door and see what happens. Not 
the mandrake torn bleeding from its earth 
ever shrieked more melancholy. Yet tears 
are instant with him always, in spite of his 
native cheerfulness. It was surely a puppy 
that inspired the proverb about crying 
before you are hurt. 

I spoke of his success. ‘That is perhaps 
his most signal characteristic, for the world 
is at his feet. Whether indoors or out, he 
has his own way, instantly follows his own 
inclination. It is one of his most charming 
traits that he thinks visibly. I often watch 
him thinking. “Surely it’s time tea was 
brought,” I can positively see him saying 
to himself. ‘I hope that cake wasn’t 
finished yesterday: it was rather more 
decent than usual. I believe those girls eat 
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it in the kitchen.”’ Or, “ He’s putting on 
his heavy boots: that means. the hill. 
Good! I'll get near the door so as to be 
sure of slipping out with him.” Or, “ It’s 
no good: he’s not going for a walk this 
morning. ‘That stupid old desk again, I 
suppose.” Or, ‘‘ Who wasthat ? Oh, only 
the postman. I shan’t bark for him.” —Or, 
“Tm getting awfully hungry. I'll go and 
worry the cook.” 

But the most visible token of his success 
is the attention, the homage, he receives 
from strangers. For he not only dominates 
the house, but has a procession of admirers 
after him in the streets. Little girls and 
middle-aged ladies equally ask permission to 
pat him. Old gentlemen ask if he is for 
sale, and inquire his price. Not that he 
looks valuable—as a matter of fact, though 
pure he is not remarkable—but that he 
suggests so much companionship and fun. 
One recognizes instantly the Vital Spark. 

When it comes to the consideration of 
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his tyranny, there enters a heavy spaniel 
named Bush and a dainty capricious egoist 
in blue-grey whom we will call Smoke. 
Smoke once had a short way with dogs ; 
but the Lord of Life has changed all that. 
Smoke once would draw back a paw of 
velvet, dart it forward like the tongue of a 
serpent and return to sleep again, perfectly 
secure in her mind that that particular dog 
would harass her no more. But do you 
think she ever hurt the puppy in that way? 
Never. He loafs into the room with his 
hands in his pockets and his head full of 
mischief, perceives a long bushy blue-grey 
tail hanging over the edge of the sofa, and 
forthwith gives it such a pull with his teeth 
as a Siberian householder who had been out 
late and had lost his latch-key might at his 
door-bell when the wolves were after him. 
An ordinary dog would be blinded for less ; 
but not so our friend. Smoke merely 
squeaks reproach, and in a minute or two, 


when the puppy has tired a little of the 
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game, he is found not only lying beside her 
and stealing her warmth, but lying in the 
very centre of the nest in the cushion that 
she had fashioned for herself. Tyranny, if 
you like | 

And Bush? Poor Bush. For every 
spoiled new-comer there is, I suppose, 
throughout life an old, faithful friend who 
finds himself on the shelf. It is not quite 
so bad as this with Bush, and when the 
puppy grows up and is staid too, Bush will 
return to his own again ; but I must admit 
that at the beginning he had a very hard 
time of it. For the puppy, chiefly by 
hanging on his ear, first infuriated him into 
sulks, and then, his mastery being recog- 
nized, set to work systematically to tease 
and bully him. The result is that now 
Bush actually has to ask permission before 
he dares to take up his old seat by my chair ; 
he may have it only if the puppy does not 
want it. 

But Bush is not my theme; Bush was 
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never a Lord of Life : his pulse was always 
a little slow, his nature a little too much 
inclined to accept rather than initiate. Nor, 
I suppose, will our Lord of Life be quite 
such a Lord much longer, for with age will 
come an increase of sobriety, a diminution 
of joy. That he will not untimely fall by 
the way, but will grow up to serious spaniel- 
hood, I feel as sure as if an angel had fore- 
warned me; but were he now to die this 
should be his epitaph : ‘‘ Here lies a Lord 
of Life, aged six months. He would never 
be broken to the house, but after sin was 
adorable.” 


FENG HOU 


Sue is absurdly small—a homeopathic 

dose of a dog. Nothing prevents her 
being carried in the sleeve, as Nature and 
Art intended her to be. But she is small 
only in figure: in all else she is as large 
as a Newfoundland—in fidelity and courage 
and spirit and protectiveness and appetite 
(proportionately) and love of ease—while in 
brain-power she is larger. Although not six 
months old, she has the gravity of age, she 
suggests complete mental maturity. If she 
had ten years she could not open an eye 
upon a superfluous caress with more languor 
or disdain. Her regality is such that one 
resorts to all kinds of expedients to win her 
favour. She has the more radiant merits of 
the cat—she eats like a cat, with all its 
meticulous cleanliness and precision ; she 


plays with a cotton-reel like a cat ; she has 
12 
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a cat’s flexibility in her toilet. On. your 
knee she sinks into complacency like a cat. 
None the less she is a true dog too, with 
nearly all the stigmata of her kind—the 
black muzzle, the deep stop, the flat fore- 
head, the plumed tail carried high, the 
bowed legs, the minuteness, the nervous 
fluid. Her hue is that of a beech-leaf in 
autumn, 

When she runs from room to room she 
beats the floor with her fore-paws with a 
gallant little rocking-horse action. When 
she runs over grass she makes a russet 
streak like a hare, with the undulating ripple 
of a sea-serpent, and her soft pads rever- 
berate like muffled hoofs. When she is not 
running she is asleep. When she sleeps 
the most comfortable place in the room is 
hopelessly engaged until she wakes. How- 
ever deeply she may be sleeping, she 
wakes directly her particular friend leaves the 
room, her religion being sociability. Left 
alone, she screams. Put out of the house 
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alone, she encircles it with the speed of 
thought, seeking an open door or window. 
The sunlight through her tongue is more 
than rubies. 

One difficulty that seems to confront 
many owners of Pekinese spaniels is the 
finding of a suitable name ; for it should, 
of course, be Chinese and also easily pro- 
nounceable. But to those who have the 
honour to possess Professor Giles’s Chinese 
Biographical Dictionary the situation is with- 
out such complications. Turning over its 
pages, I quickly alighted upon a choice of 
_ engaging females whose names might fitly 
be conferred upon Her Autumn Leafiness. 
To mention a few, there is A-chiao, who, 
when a child, was shown to the Emperor 
Wu Ti, also a child, and he was asked what 
he thought of her as a possible wife. ‘‘ Oh,” 
said the boy, “if I could get A-chiao I 
would have a golden house to keep her in.” 
There is Chao Fie-yen, who was so graceful 


and light that she: was called “ Flying 
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Swallow.”’ There is Chao Yiin, who died 
with these words from the ‘‘ Diamond Lu- 
tra”? on her lips: ‘‘ Like a dream, like a 
vision, like a bubble, like a shadow, like 
dew, like lightning.” There is Ch’i1 Nu, 
who had two lovers, one of whom lived on 
the right of the house and the other on the 
left. Her father bade her tuck up the 
sleeve which corresponded to the man whom 
she preferred, and she tucked up both, 
saying that she would like to live with the 
handsome one and eat with the rich. (This 
dog is very like that.) There is Féng Hou, 
one of the favourites of the Emperor Yiian 
Ti, who, when a bear escaped, did not flee 
with all the other ladies, but remained to 
face the bear, saying: “I was afraid lest 
some harm should come to Your Majesty’s 
person.” ‘There is Hsi Chih, who was 
never so lovely as when she knitted her 
brows. And P’an Fei, the favourite of 
Hsiao Pao-chiian, who said of her: “‘ Every 
step makes a lily grow!” And Pei Ch’ 
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Kung Chu, who awakened in the breast of 
her lover such a flame that it set fire to a 
temple. And Tao Yiin, who when her 
brother likened a snowstorm to salt sprinkled 
in the air, corrected the feebleness of. his 
simile by comparing it to willow-catkins 
whirled by the wind. And Ts’ai Luan, 
who compiled a rhyming dictionary and 
ascended to heaven with her husband, 
each on a white tiger. Here, you ob- 
serve, 1s a considerable range—although 
by no means all—for the selecting mind to 
consider. 

The choice fell upon Féng Hou. That 
is the name to which, since it is hers and 
she is all caprice and individuality, she 
refuses to answer. 


The dog will come when he is called, 
The cat will turn away 


—so wrote an old observer. It is true of 
dogs and cats, but it is hopelessly amiss of 
Pekinese. I would amend it thus: 
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The dog will come when he is called, 
The cat will turn away ; 

The Pekinese will please itself, 
Whatever you may say. 


For, to adapt an old proverb, where there’s 
a Pekinese there’s a will. 

I do not think that she is ever likely to 
be a wonder from the point of view of the 
bench. At least one of the dreaded penali- 
zations is hers already, and she may acquire 
others; nothing can make her fit to sit 
beside her illustrious grandfather, Ch. 
Chu’erh of Alderbourne, that Napoleon of 
the breed ; nor has she the ingratiating 
pictorial charm of Ch. Broadoak Beetle ; 
but no one knows what her own children 
may be like, and meanwhile she is enough 
for her owner. She has brought into a 
house hitherto unconscious of it the delectable 
piquancy of Pekin. 

Having done all that was possible to 
make Féng Hou at home, to give her an 
environment free from discontent, and 
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butcher’s bills rising like a Handley Page : 
having done all this, it was something more 
than a shock to be favoured with a translation 
of the rhapsodical pearls of wisdom dropped 
from the lips of Her Imperial Majesty Tzu 
Hsi, the late Dowager Empress of Western 
China, for the guidance of the master of 
her kennel. One saw at once how much 
was still to do if Féng Hou was to be worthy 
of her race. I quote this most delightful 
document, the very flower of Chinese solici- 
tude and fancy :— 


Prar_ts DRoprED FROM THE Lips OF HER IMPERIAL 
Maygsty, Tzu Hs1t, Dowacer EMpREss OF 
THE FLowery Lanp. 


Let the Lion Dog be small: let it wear the 
swelling cape of dignity around its neck: let it 
display the billowing standard of pomp above its 
back. 

Let its face be black : let its fore-legs be shaggy : 
kt its forehead be straight and low, like unto the 
brow of an Imperial righteous harmony boxer. 

Let its eyes be large and luminous : let its ears 
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be set like the sails of a war-junk : let its nose be 
like that of the monkey god of the Hindus. 

Let its fore-legs be bent, so that it shall not 
desire to wander far, or leave the Imperial precincts. 

Let its body be shaped like that of a hunting lion 
spying for its prey. 

Let its feet be tufted with plentiful hair, that its 
footfall may be soundless : and for its standard of 
pomp let it rival the whisk of the Tibetan’s yak, 
which is flourished to protect the Imperial litter 
from the attacks of flying insects. 

Let it be lively, that it may afford entertainment 
by its gambols; let it be timid, that it may not 
involve itself in danger ; let it be domestic in its 
habits, that it may live in amity with the other 
beasts, fishes, or birds that find protection in the 
Imperial Palace. And for its colour, let it be that 
of the lion, a golden sable, to be carried in the 
sleeve of a yellow robe, or the colour of a red bear, 
or a black or a white bear, or striped like a dragon, 
so that there may be dogs appropriate to every 
costume in the Imperial wardrobe. 

Let it venerate its ancestors and deposit offerings 
in the canine cemetery of the Forbidden City on 
each new moon. 

Let it comport itself with dignity ; let it learn 
to bite the foreign devils instantly. 
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Let it be dainty in its food, that it shall be known 
for an Imperial dog by its fastidiousness. 

Sharks’ fins and curlews’ livers and the breasts of 
quails, on these it may be fed; and for drink give 
it the tea that is brewed from the spring buds of the 
shrub that groweth in the province of Hankow, 
or the milk of the antelopes that pasture in the 
Imperial parks. ‘Thus shall it preserve its integrity 
and self-respect ; and for the day of sickness let it 
be anointed with the clarified fat of the leg of a 
sacred leopard, and give it to drink a throstle’s egg- 
shell full of the juice of the custard-apple in which 
have been dissolved three pinches of shredded 
rhinoceros horn, and apply it to piebald leeches. 

So shall it remain ; but if it die, remember thou 
too art mortal. 


—That is a very charming poem, is it not ? 
Queen Victoria drew up no such rules for 
Dandie Dinmonts, nor did Charles I, so far 
as I know, thus establish the standard of 
the little creatures with whose ears he 
played instead of studying the signs of the 
times. But it must necessarily strike some 
apprehension into the breast of the owner 
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of a Pekinese. “Is one doing rightly by 
this dog ?”” is a question that it forces upon 
one. In the matter of diet alone I find that 
we have been sad to seek. No house could 
have been so free from sharks’ fins and 
curlews’ livers as this, and if a quail’s 
breast has chanced to enter, it was certainly 
not Féng Hou who ate it. As for drink— 
but I wonder if anyone can recommend me 
a good, trustworthy antelope-milker : one 
who would not object to help in the garden 
when it is not milking-time ? Things would 
be simple then—until Féng Hou was ill. 
But that does not bear thinking about. 
Apropos of medicine, however, an odd 
thing happened. Féng Hou at first was not 
always good ; indeed, she was sometimes 
extremely naughty, and a little castigating 
seemed needful. A letter, therefore, was 
dispatched to London, to a provider of 
quaint necessaries, asking that some attrac- 
tive little switch, worthy of such a creature, 
might be supplied. It came at once—the 
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most delicate and radiant of rods, with a 
note saying that it was something of a 
curiosity, being pure rhinoceros horn. So 
we have one of the ingredients of one of 
the prescriptions after all. Physic indeed | 


THE ABERDEEN 


I AM only just beginning really to under- 

stand the nature of the Aberdeen. My 
last Aberdeen was a very ingratiating little 
bitch, full of affection and roguishness, who, 
however, was with me for so short a time, 
and during that.time was so occupied 
in thoughts as to how to evade vigilance 
and be getting on with the true business of 
life—becoming a mother—that J never had 
the undress material workings of her mind 
at all. Even when most coquettish and 
endearing, even when putting in motion all 
the machinery of lovableness, with her head 
on one’s chest and the ridiculous boot- 
buttons which she called her eyes yearning 
iotoptone s| face, her. brain, to’ a keen 
observer, was manifestly busy over one 


matter only, and that the old topic, 
a3 
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Precautions had to be taken, because 
there were two very sound reasons why 
Betty ought not to have puppies yet. One 
was that she was far too young, being herself 
but a mere chit; and the other that the 
neighbourhood contained no husband of 
equal birth. But one might as well attempt 
to stop the tide as control these affairs. A 
male Aberdeen mysteriously appeared within 
call, and Betty’s face assumed an expression 
of amused satisfaction. ... 

Her owner, however, who became wise 
only long after the event, had no sus- 
pItlOny VX 

One day she disappeared, and was absent 
for so long—nearly a week—that I gave 
her up completely. And then one evening 
she suddenly was in the room again, very 
thin, very demonstrative, but also very 
nervous and restless. She ran to the door 
and back again. She whined all the 
time. 

There is a story in a book that I read 
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far too many years ago, at school, which 
tells how a merchant, who was travelling 
with a large bag of money, sat down by 
the roadside to rest, and on resuming his 
journey forgot (as merchants do in stories, 
but nowhere else,) his property. His dog, 
however, perceived the error, and, by jump- 
ing up at him and barking, did its best to 
impede his steps, make him think, and drive 
him back. The merchant endured this 
annoyance for some time, and then, per- 
suaded that the creature was mad, and 
having tested it with water, which it was 
too unhappy to stop and drink, drew his 
pistol and shot it. ‘The poor thing, bleed- 
ing horribly, crawled away and disappeared. 
Some hours afterwards the merchant at last 
missed his bag, hurriedly retraced his steps 
to his resting-place, and there found it safe 
and sound—with his dog’s lifeless body 
stretched across it. 

True or untrue, this story made a great 
impression on me, and I remember deter- 
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mining never to be so foolish as to disregard 
in the unimaginative mercantile manner the 
dumb gestures of any animal ; and there- 
fore, when Betty had run to the door and 
back several times, I lit a lantern, tied a 
long string to her collar, and expressed my 
intention of going with her wherever she 
might lead, no matter how far. 

She took me painfully at my word, drag- 
ging me at a gallop down an almost vertical 
bank, thick with brambles and very wet 
with dew. On and on I went, slipping and 
sliding and torn, until she suddenly dis- 
appeared as thoroughly as if the earth had 
swallowed her. As it indeed had, for she 
had entered a large deep hole under the 
roots of a tree. With great difficulty | 
hauled her forth again and stretched my 
arm into the hole as far as it would go, but 
could feel nothing. Meanwhile Betty was 
so pulling at the cord and fighting to get 
back again that I allowed her to do so, 
listening the while very attentively ; and | 
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was presently aware of a faint whimpering 
in the remoter recesses of this planet, and 
knew the secret of her absence and her 
retreat. She had puppies, and in her pride 
of motherhood had chosen to make her own 
home for them. No one should help. It 
was only because hunger had conquered that 
she had returned to the house. 

Her pride, however, was not stubborn, 
and when the puppies were extricated with 
a rake and placed comfortably in a basket 
near the fire, she was the happiest mother 
that tle Granite City ever sent forth. 

With Betty my acquaintance with Aber- 
deens for a while ceased, for she prematurely 
died, and her one surviving puppy early 
developed fits and died too—the effect, I 
imagine, of his mother’s maternal precocity. 
But recently I have taken up my studies in 
Aberdeen terrierdom again, having acquired 
direct from Aberdeen one Boby, who, I am 
told, is a fine example of the breed. He 
travelled alone at the age of four months 
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from Scotland to St. Pancras, and was to be 
fetched in the forenoon. ‘There was, how- 
ever, some delay, and in the interim he 
had thrown the Aberdeen spell over most 
‘of the parcels office staff, and when claimed 
was surrounded by the luxuries of the 
season. I doubt if any other dog can ac- 
complish what an Aberdeen can. It is a 
regular habit with Aberdeens to have all they 
want. I have a theory that this is partly 
because they are so like little pigs. Everyone 
adores little pigs, and everyone would like 
to pet one ; but nobody has ever done so. 
In default, the Aberdeen puppy, who is the 
next thing to a little pig, receives a double 
share of attention—partly for his likeness to 
that other and partly for himself. His nose, 
too, must have a share in his victories. It 
is the thin end of the wedge made visible. 
The rest cannot but follow. 

I don’t know how it is with Aberdeens 
whom time has sobered into grisly fidelity, 
such as I see following their masters as 
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dinghys follow yachts; but at the age of 
six months, judging by this Boby, they are 
not readily obedient, not brave, and not 
unselfishly affectionate. Such love as Boby 
offers is cupboard-love purely. He adds to 
these defects a curious lack of enterprise : 
he cares nothing for a walk. If by any 
chance it is necessary to chastise him, or 
even reprimand him, when he is out— 
principally for eating unsuitable things—he 
runs straight home again, and, carrying his 
wounded heart into the kitchen (where he 
reigns), is healed in the usual manner, It 
is my experience that dogs do not vary 
much : each is a type of his breed ; and 
so I make bold to deduce from Boby the 
generalization that all Aberdeens are self- 
protective. Perhaps they get it from their 
country. 

In a dog self-protectiveness is rather a 
grave fault, showing very black against the 
radiant whiteness of the character of the 
other dog here—a spaniel—who does all 
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that one wants a dog to do: is very loyal, 
full of trust in you, brave, enterprising, and 
so much attached to his people that probably 
no amount even of actual cruelty would 
alienate him or cause him to prefer his own 
company. Indeed, he hates his own com- 
pany ; and that, I take it, is a virtue in a 
dog. But he has no finesse, no moods, no 
arts. You must take a spaniel for what he 
is—always the same. It is the special 
privilege of the Aberdeen puppy to have 
temperament and wiles, to get back by 
stealth, by cleverness, by sheer force of 
personality and a capriciousness as well 
ordered as that of any pretty actress, all and 
more that he may be in danger of losing 
by defects of character. For his hours of 
coldness he atones by a few minutes of 
ingratiating dependence ; for his long fickle- 
ness—giving all his store of charm to a total 
stranger and keeping ten yards distance 
between himself and his own people—he 
makes up by falling at the right moment 
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flat at one’s feet with his paws in the air, 
constituting an invitation to scratch, forgive 
and forget that no ordinarily constituted 
human being can resist. 

But probably the best weapon in the 
deadly armoury of the Aberdeen is the art 
of begging. Begging is almost a birthright 
with him. It is as natural to him as to a 
hospital ; and he knows its power. He 
knows that masters and mistresses are snobs 
and like to be begged to: that we have 
that foible. This he knows, and gains 
immensely by it. While other dogs are 
fussily striving to attract attention at the 
table, and being told to lie down, the 
Aberdeen is seated quietly at the side of 
the most amenable guest, being plied with 
delicacies and consuming them without a 
sound, ‘The quietest Aberdeen that I ever 
met was at the Dorset Arms at East Grin- 
stead, a pleasant hostelry, with Dr. Johnson’s 
chair from the Essex Head, and signed 


photographs of Dan Leno, and miles of 
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Ashdown Forest from the coffee-room win- 
dow. An aged Aberdeen lived there who 
would sit motionless by your chair, for 
hours if need be, with a look of resigned, 
almost pious, patience on his counten- 
ance. You never saw him come in or 
go out. When you sat down he was not 
there; but suddenly you were aware of 
him, as still as a ghost, and to all appear- 
ances as solidly fixed in his vertical position 
as the Nelson Column. 

My little Boby is learning the same 
device. No one taught him ; but one day, 
the time having arrived, instead of lying 
down as heretofore, he erected himself, sub- 
sided on his tail, lifted his fore-paws, and 
was begging. Straightway we passed utterly 
into his power, and he perceived it, and 
how in extreme cases he begs even where 
there is no meal in progress. For mercy, 
the superficial observer might think ;_ but 
that is not so: no Aberdeen would beg for 
mercy, being in a position to command it. 
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He begs by instinct—as the simplest way 
out of his difficulty. Begging is merely one 
of the thousand and one wiles of this 
fascinating, naughty, incorrigible, and wholly 
adorable breed. 
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M* hostess and her daughter met me 

at the station in the little pony-cart 
and we set off at a gentle trot, conversing 
as we went. That is to say, they asked 
questions about London and the great 
wicked world from which I had just come, 
and I endeavoured to answer them, 

It was high if premature summer ;_ the 
sky was blue, and the hedges and the grass 
were growing almost audibly, the birds sang, 
the sun blazed, and, to lighten the pony’s 
burden, I walked up two or three hills 
without the faintest enthusiasm. 

Just after the top of the last hill, when 
I had again resumed my seat (at the risk 
once more of lifting the pony into the 
zenith), the ladies simultaneously uttered a 


shrill cry of dismay, 
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“Look!” they exclaimed ;..“‘ there’s 
Bunty |” 

I looked, and beheld in the road before 
us a small West Highland terrier, as white 
as a recent ratting foray in a wet ditch would 
allow. 

“Bunty ! Bunty! you wicked dog!” 
they cried. “ How dare you go hunting ?” 

To this question Bunty made no reply, 
but merely subsided under the hedge, where 
a little shade was to be had, in an attitude 
of surrender tempered by wariness. 

‘““How very naughty !”’ said my hostess. 
“‘T left her in the house.” 

**’Yes,”’ said the daughter, “and if she’s 
going to go off hunting like this, what on 
earth shall we do? ‘There’ll be complaints 
from everyone. She’s never done it before.”’ 

“Come, Bunty !” said my hostess in the 
wheedling tones of dog-owners whose dogs 
notoriously obey their slightest word. But 
Bunty sat tight. 

‘If we drive on, perhaps she’ll follow,” 
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said the daughter, and we drove on a few 
yards ; but Bunty did not move. 

“We stopped again, while coaxing noises, 
calculated to soften the hearts of rocks, 
sounded ; but Bunty refused to stir. 

‘She'll come on later,” I suggested. 

“ *©Oh, no,” said the mother, “ we couldn’t 
risk leaving her here, when she’s never gone 
off alone-before. _ Bunty ! Bunty ! don’t be 
so' naughty. Come along, there’s .a dear 
little Bunty.” 

But Bunty merely glittered at-us through 
her white-hair entanglement and ea 
perfectly still. 

Strange dogs are not much in my litie ; 
but since. my hostess was no lonpersanes 
active, and the daughter. was in charge :of 
the pony, and ‘no one else. was. present; 
there seemed. to be a certain inevitablefiess 
about the proposition which I then made 
that I. should get out and: bring the: mis- 
creant in, 

“Oh, would you: maiend et my? histess 
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said. “She won’t nee L promise ous 
She’s a . perfect dear.” 

Trying hard to forget how painful to 
legs.or hands can be the smart closing of 
the snappy jaws of dogs that won’t bite and 
are perfect dears, I advanced stealthily to- 
wards Bunty, murmuring ingratiatingly. 

When I was quite close she turned over 
on her back, lifted her paws, and obviously 
commended her soul to Heaven; and I 
had therefore no difficulty in eine her up 
and carrying her to the trap. 

Her mistress received her with rapture— 
disguised, but by no means successfully, by 
reproach and reproof—and we were begin- 
ning to drive on again, when an excited 
voice called upon us to stop, and a strange 
lady, of the formidable unmarried kind, with 
a very red face beneath a purple parasol, 
confronted me. 

‘‘ What,” she panted, “is the meaning of 
this? How dare you steal my dog?” 

“Your dog; madam?” I began. 
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“It’s no use denying it,’’ she burst in; 
‘“T saw you do it. I saw you pick it up 
and carry it to the trap. It’s—it’s mon- 
strous. I shall go to the police about it.” 

Meanwhile, it cannot be denied, the dog 
was showing signs of delight and recogni- 
tion that had previously been lacking. 

“ But ” began my hostess, who is 
anything but quarrelsome. 

“We ought to know our own dog when 
we see it,’’ said the daughter, who does not 
disdain a fight. 

« “Certainly,” said the angry lady, “if 
you have a dog of your own.” 

““ Of course we have,” said the daughter ; 
“we have a West Highland, named Bunty.” 

“This happens to be my West Highland, 
named Wendy,” said the lady, “‘as you will 
see if you look on the collar. My name is 
there too—Miss Morrison, 14 Park Ter- 
race, W. I am staying at Well House 
Farm.” 

And it was so. 
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It was on the tip of my tongue to point 
out that collars, being easily exchangeable, 
are not evidence ; but I thought it better 
that any such suggestion should come from 
elsewhere. 

“Tt is certainly very curious,” said the 
daughter, submitting the features of the dog 
to the minutest scrutiny ; “ but if it is not 
Bunty, it is her absolute double.” 

“It is not Bunty, but Wendy,” said Miss 
Morrison coldly ; ‘“‘and I shall be glad if 
you will give her to me.” 

“ But ” the daughter began. 

In the regrettable absence of Solomon, 
who would, of course, have ordered the little 
devil to be cut in two, there was nothing 
for it but to surrender; and the couple 
went off together, the dog exhibiting every 
sign of pleasure. 

Meanwhile the daughter whipped up the 
pony, and, silent and perplexed, we soon 
entered the gates. 

In the drive, awaiting us, was a West 
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Highland terrier named Bunty, registering 
rapture. 

“There!” cried the ladies, as they 
scrambled out and flung themselves on her. 

“Of course she’s not a bit like that 
Wendy thing really,” said the mother. 

» “ Now that I come to Icok at her I can 
see heaps of difference,” said the daughter. 

““None the less,” I interjected, “ you 
turned a very honest man into a thief, and 
a dog-thief at that ; and he insists on repara- 
tion.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the mother, “it is 
really too bad. What reparation can we 
make ?”’ 

I don’t pretend that my feelings are com- 
pletely soothed, but the Clicquot t1gtI 
which took the place of claret at dinner that 
evening was certainly very good. 


THE DOGS 
OF THE OLD BRIGADE. 


ibe ice needing breaking, for we had 
_ “never met before and there was no 
immediate topic, who should come to the 
rescue but the other “ friend of man” (for 
whom no mechanical, petrol-driven substi- 
tute has yet been found), the dog? And 
not an ordinary dog such as we see every- 
where, but a visitor from the past, a revenant. 
In search of a missing owner, it pattered 
across the floor, long and low and sleek and 
brown and debonair, just as if there had been 
no Armageddon, just as if it were still the 
hero of Oberlander’s delicate pencil, week 
by week, in Phiegende Blatter. “ Unless 1 
am dreaming,” I said, ‘ there goes a Dachs- 
hund”’ ; and in a few moments we were all 
at our ease and trying to remember when we 


had last seen another member of ihe vanished 
4I 
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race—passing on from Dachshunds _ to 
Dalmatians, also now rare visitants—the 
Dalmatian (or Plum-pudding dog), such as 
once ran between the wheels of carriages, 
from side to side to avoid the horses’ hoofs. 
My own last glimpse of those oscillating 
spots is so remote that I could not place it 
at all; and yet I can remember when plum- 
pudding dogs were common objects of the 
town and countryside, and for a low comedian 
to refer to them as ‘‘ damnation terriers ’’ was 
a sure road to the removal of gravity. 

And so from dog to dog we passed, 
lamenting our losses and wondering why 
fashions in those animals should change. 
There was a very real cause—if not a sufh- 
cient reason—why the Dachshund should 
have been dethroned ; but nothing but 
caprice can have led to other of the partial 
eclipses of Sirius. The Bedlington was 
once a desirable possession ; but not often 
does one see a Bedlington to-day. Is his 
infrequency the result of a constant desire 
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to fight? Very likely. On the other hand, 
the King Charles spaniel has also vanished, 
and no one can charge that gay and affec- 
tionate highbrow with belligerence. Con- 
stancy and courage he had, but he was not 
always trailing his coat. Were the spirit 
of the martyr monarch interviewed on this 
subject of dogs, I hope that one of the 
questions would bear upon the number of 
those disembodied little friends of his that 
now frisk and frolic about his ghostly 
knees. 

Most of us can remember when the more 
that old ladies saw of men the more they 
loved pugs; but although there are still 
old ladies, though very few, and still (I fear) 
men who can disappoint, the canine solace 
is a pug no longer. The new comforter is 
generally either a Pekinese or a Cairn. 
Now when did the knell of the pug toll 
forth ? When did the Cairn come in? For 
a true consoler, the Cairn, I should guess, 
is over-exuberant. His nature is too inves- 
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tigatory ; he likes exercise ; whereas the 
pug was quiescent ; the pug knew when he 
was fortunately placed, and, so long as the 
lap which it was his destiny to fill was (as 
it usually was) the lap of luxury, was willing 
to “stay put’ and repose there. Since the 
wheel is always turning, the pug may come 
back. . Meanwhile the demand is for others. 
And the demand is constantly increasing, 
every day a new notice-board being some- 
where set up beside the highway to tell the 
passer-by that Sealyhams, Cocker spaniels, 
West Highland Scotties or Cairns are to be 
bought in the vicinity. Motor-spirit notices 
are, of course, most numerous, and then 
tea, and then new-laid eggs ; but the new 
kennels are catching up. 

I visited two on a recent week-end: a 
rather curious pied experience, for on the 
Sunday I was in kennels devoted to little 
black Cocker spaniels, and on the Monday 
in kennels devoted to the more dazzling 
Sealyhams. As | approached this ‘‘ Maison 
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de Blanc,” I saw in a neighbouring 
meadow, through the mist, what might 
have been a gigantic visitor from another 
planet moving over the grass on a snow- 
white cloud. On closer view the vision 
reduced ‘itself to an ex-officer taking his 
stud for a walk. ‘They spread about his 
considerable feet like a flood. Many a 
warrior, I fancy, is now breeding dogs for 
a livelihood, although not so many, of 
course, as have exchanged the sword for 
the chicken-pen. All, however, wear knicker- 
bockers and know the shortest cut to the 
golf links. Even more numerous are the 
feminine dog-breeders, in tweed _ skirts, 
mostly unmarried. ‘The little Sealyhams, 
which a very few years ago had never been 
heard of in London or the South, but are 
enow in hectic demand, barked and yapped 
‘me deaf; whereas the little Cockers only 
‘cried and whimpered to be loved. Who 
could withhold love from a Cocker puppy ? 
Not I, Besides, they wouldn’t let you. 
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The more they see of men, the more Cockers 
like them. 

But I have said too much about the 
smaller dogs. Justice now for the great. 
When will St. Bernards and Newfoundlands, 
Great Danes and Mastiffs, return? When 
George du Maurier’s hand was busy in 
Punch in adding by sheer force of enchant- 
ing example—for the Fair have in certain 
directions a marvellous tractability—three 
inches to the height of England’s daughters, 
he often gave his goddesses the companion- 
ship of St. Bernards. I see no St. Bernards 
now. The larger dogs that our present-day 
reduced, flattened and shingled Amazons 
lead, or are led by, are Alsatian police-dogs, 
one of the more humane legacies of the 
War, or Labradors. But if we had a George 
du Maurier to-day, he could, I am sure, 
with a few strokes, bring the St. Bernard 
back and set our women’s heads again 
among the stars. 


ANIMALS IN COMMUNICATION 


eset first in a morning 
paper and then in an evening, tells the 
world that Mr. Hutson, a postman, crossing 
a pasture near Grimsby, was approached by 
a cow lowing piteously and occasionally 
running to a corner of the field. Following, 
he found a calf at the bottom of a dry well. 
The calf was rescued, whereupon the cow 
showed her delight by unmistakable signs. 
This incident proves, if proof of anything 
so obvious were needed, that animals have 
it in their power to communicate with us. 
But what I want to know is: How do 
they communicate with each other ? 

‘It is certainly not by actual speech. 
Those movements of the lips and tongue 
and teeth which we bring into play in order 
to tell each other that it is another wet day, 


are not. so far as my observation goes, in 
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use among horses, cattle, dogs or cats. 
A cat, it is true, purrs, and there may be 
graduations and subtleties in purring that 
correspond to speech; but, on the other 
hand, one does not hear two cats purring 
at one another. When cats address each 
other—at any rate, at night—they emit 
sounds which can so easily be construed 
into conversation that they had better pass 
quickly from this inquiry. 

But horses and cattle? Beyond the 
neigh of one horse to another across the 
hedge, or a bereaved mother’s desolate 
keening for her calf, they are mute. And 
one rarely sees them even in the attitude 
of: exchanging confidences. For the most 
‘part, when two horses or two bullocks are 
together, it is to join forces in repelling the 
attacks of flies. They had, however, to let 
each other know that such combined strategy 
would be valued. Howdidthey doit? How 
do they communicate ?_ Is it telepathy ? 
When we say “the dumb animals,” -always 
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with pity, or, at any rate, conscious of the 
superiority of our. own articulate voices 
(although how seldom one hears anything 
good, or says a good thing to the right 
listener !), we mean quadrupeds. That 
those other bipeds, birds, talk together 
everyone is agreed. They are talking all 
the while, and it is doubtful, however 
monotonous their song may sound, if they 
say the same thing oftener than we do. 
You have only to set up in your garden a 
table with crumbs punctually scattered on 
it to realize that there is a very complete 
system of broadcasting among sparrows and 
chaffinches, robins and tits. More accu- 
rately, I should say, a very complete sys- 
tem of broadcasting among sparrows and 
sparrows, chaffinches and’ chafhinches, and 
tits and tits. For I have observed that 
each of these species hates the other, and 
as for the dear little robin, emblem of Peace 
and Goodwill on our Christmas cards, he 
is the greediest, most selfish, and least 
E 
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tolerant of them all. But that most birds 
talk together, whether their words are 
abusive or not, is clear, As for rooks, 
when we are near their assembly we can, 
of course, actually hear what the discussion 
is about, for they use words far more dis- 
tinctly than many of those that are intended 
to reach the Press Gallery in our imitation 
rookery at Westminster. 

I have been referring to the human 
faculties for articulation and exchange of 
ideas as though they were perfect ; but 
even with the apparatus of lips, tongue, 
palate. and teeth which we, the lords of 
creation, can flaunt so triumphantly at four- 
footed creatures—our poor dumb friends— 
we sometimes fail to communicate to others 
our own meaning. I was never so astonished 
in my life as one day in Birmingham during 
the cricket season of 1924 (peace to its 
splashes !), when the taxi that was taking 
me, as I hoped and believed, to the county 
ground to see the opening of the first Test 
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Match, drew up at a forbidding-looking 
building in one of the Midland capital’s 
most ill-favoured streets. As I did not get 
out but sat solidly on, the driver descended 
and opened the door with “‘ Here you are.” 

Anything less like a cricket ground the 
puny and finite mind of man could hardly 
conceive. ‘‘ What do you mean?” I said 
—I hope like a perfect gentleman, but fear 
the worst. 

“The Synagogue,” he replied; “ you told 
me to drive to the Synagogue.” 

To return to this question of the com- 
munication of quadrupeds—the commonest 
case that comes under our eyes is that of 
dogs. When do dogs talk? We know 
from their escapades that dogs can incite 
each other to mischief; but is that the 
result of speech, or is it done by example ' 
How does a naughty adventurous terrier 
persuade a mild home-keeping spaniel to go 
hunting ? Is it by the visible lure of escape, 
by the actual sight of himself gaily scamper- 
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ing across the field in the direction of the 
‘burrows, or has he used words? Has he 
said: “‘ You’re an awful mutt to stay here 
in the garden, with a very good chance of 
‘being chained up, when there are tons of 
rabbits over there simply waiting to be 
chased’’? If so, when did he say it, and 
how ?—for who has ever seen a dog’s lips 
move in articulation ? 

Dogs have sight—wonderful sight, con- 
sidering how near the ground they are ; 
they have a highly specialized sense of 
sound ; they have the most sensitive noses ; 
they have good memories and a perfect 
system of associating ideas ; they can utter 
sounds of welcome, of exasperation and of 
warning. But can they talk? Although 
I have kept dogs for many years, I can 
remember no occasion on which I have 
seen one go up to another and obviously 
tell him news. 

And the fact remains that there are 
certain things that dogs don’t tell each 
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other : such obviously necessary things that 
one is almost entitled to deduce inability to 
do so. ‘Take the case of a spaniel with 
puppies—but first we must assume one of 
two things ; we must assume that a spaniel 
has a mother’s affection, and also that she 
does not want her offspring unduly to 
suffer. That is reasonable, isn’t it? But 
who that has kept dogs has ever found a 
puppy with its mother still on the premises 
any easier to train than a puppy ravished 
from the maternal embrace and brought 
from a distance? Certainly the yelps of 
pain or protest, the cries of fear, ring out 
under both conditions, and a word of 
counsel from the mother, were she there, 
would save them all. But it does not. 
The misdemeanours go on, and the whack- 
ings goon. It looks almost as if the mother 
really were dumb, after all. 
And yet—please turn to the next page. 


A MOTHER’S COUNSEL 


pas is the story of a good articulate 
mother. 

Once upon a time there was a black 
Cocker spaniel mother. She had been a 
mother before and would probably be one 
again. In fact, it was her business to pro- 
duce at regular intervals puppies which her 
owner might turn into money; and she 
performed her task punctually and with 
satisfaction. 

As the day drew near for each new litter 
to break up and depart to their various 
new homes, it was her habit to tell them 
something about the great world awaiting 
them. 

On the occasion which I have in mind 
there were four puppies in all, and only 
the most highly trained eye could tell them 


apart. Four London smuts settling ona 
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new chamois-leather glove are not more 
alike ; but of course no Cocker pup would 
do anything so dull as to settle, especially 
when just on the point of entering adven- 
turous life. 

“There are,” the mother began, “* many 
different kinds of people to whom you may 
go; but my wish for all of you is that real 
sportsmen may want you. All sees should 
work, and a Cocker in particular.” 

“What is a Cocker’s work?” asked 
No. 1. They had no names as yet. Names 
would come later, and they often wondered 
what kind of names they would get. 

“Tt’s one of the disappointing things 
about human beings,” the mother had told 
them, “the names they give dogs. Of 
course we Cockers are luckier than some 
of the others, because we’re serious. But 
there’s a dreadful monotony about even our 
names. It’s our colour—they never can 
forget we’re black. ‘ Nigger’ and ‘ Topsy’ 
and ‘Sambo ’—you’ll meet them every- 
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where, and perhaps be called those names 
yourselves. You might all be ‘ Nigger’ if 
you go to different homes. But at any 
rate that’s better than the toy dogs—the 
Poms and the Pekes—they’re called ‘ Fifi’ 
and ‘'Tou-Tou,’ and horrible things like 
thareeee a. 

“Nothing would induce me to be called 
anything so idiotic,” said No. 1, who was 
of an independent turn. ‘ Never,” he 
added—“‘ never,”’ sinking his teeth well into 
No. 3’s right ear by way of emphasis. 

** What is a Cocker’s work ?” he asked. 

“A Cocker’s proud duty,” said the mother, 
“is to follow the gun, obey his master, and 
never be more than commonly civil with 
strangers or visitors, not even if they feed 
him. In fact, however hungry or greedy 
you feel, I want you, if possible, to refuse 
any food that visitors at the house offer you. 
Will you try ?” 

“We'll try,” said the puppies, but there 


was no ring of confidence in their tones. 
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“And,” the mother continued, “ you 
must never fail to put your master first— 
always put your master first. You will be 
devoted to your mistress, of course, but you 
must always put your master first, especially 
you girls,” 

_ “Yes, mother,” said the girls. Two of 
the puppies were girls. 

“Tf you go to an honest shooting man,” 
the mother resumed, “‘as I pray and hope 
you will, you will be more likely to get 
good names, and be properly looked after. 
You will live hard. But if you go just to 
- be a companion, there will be temptations 
to live soft, and I want you to fight against 
these. It is the Cocker’s tragedy that they 
get too fat. Alldo. Iam too fat myself.” 

“ Oh no, darling,” said the puppies. 

“Yes, I am. I am already rather fat, 
and soon I shall be very fat. But one can 
postpone this calamity by eating little and 
taking plenty of exercise and not sleeping 
too much—although sleeping is very sweet, 
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especially where they keep good fires and 
soft hearthrugs. For this reason I hope 
you may go to a district where there are 
plenty of hares. 

“You are not likely to overtake one, but 
pursuing them will help you to keep your 
figure. 

‘‘'What I most hope that any of you may 
not do,” the mother continued, “is to live 
in London. It is dreadful for a Cocker to 
have to livein London. You'll be led about 
ona string, which is humiliating and against 
nature.” 

“What is London ?”’ asked No. 1. 

“London is a great city, made of stone 
and asphalt, where there are no rabbits and 
no partridges, except dead in shops. It is 
full of hurrying people on the pavements, 
and cruel rushing wheels in the road. It 
is no place for a dog.” 

““ [Il never go there,” said No, 1 firmly. 

“If, however, any of you are fated to 
become Londoners,”’ the mother went on, 


’ 
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“TI most earnestly hope that you won’t be 
sold to an actress.” 

“What is an actress ?’ asked No. 2. 

“An actress is a beautiful lady connected 
with the stage who doesn’t know how to 
dress in the daytime and who, if she has a 
dog, likes to carry it . . .” 

““No-one shall ever carry me,’ cried 
No. I. 
““. .. and when she is photographed 
for the papers,”’ the mother continued, “as 
she is every day, is careful that her ‘ darling 
little doggie’ is photographed too. So 
you see why I don’t want any of you to 
belong to an actress; you would always 
be under her arm and always facing the 
camera. You would also be called a 
‘doggie.’ Idon’t mind your being famous 
characters, but if you must be photographed 
I would rather you were at the heels of a 
real master, with a gun. Wouldn’t you?” 

““Oh, yes, mother,” they said, while 
No. 1 went on to affirm that nothing would 
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ever induce him to become an actress’s 
property. 

At.this moment the dog-breeder appeared 
at the kennel door with a beautiful lady who 
filled the air with strange perfumes. It 
was an actress, bent on buying the sweetest 
and darlingest little. black doggie for her 
very own, no matter what it cost! After 
a long period of mind-changing and ecstatic 
doubt, she made her selection. Need I say 
that she chose No. 1 and that No. 1 was 
borne away under her arm? 

The last thing that the others heard was 
the actress’s voice of silver, saying: “‘ The 
pet! The tweet! I shall call him Tou- 
Tou |” 


‘THE TWINS. 


cs FE, are all so unhappy,” said the 
letter. ‘Poor Jack’s broken his 
leg. He won’t be out and about again for 
a long while. Do come and cheer us up.” 
I went, of course, and heard the whole 
story. . : 
I saw Jack first. He was looking ex- 
ceedingly sorry for himself, but rather liking 
his place in the limelight. A gentle illness 
now and then, when one is not unpopular 
in the house, can be very gratifying, and 
it’s cheaper than a formal rest-cure. Sym- 
pathy before routine. Friends : not nurses. 
Looking at Jack stretched out luxuriously 
with an expression in his eye compounded 
of self-pity and self-satisfaction, I felt that 
I could sustain—that is the word, I believe— 
a broken leg myself now and again and by 


all the better for it. 
62 
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In the library, over our tea, Margaret 
told me all about the accident. 

It seems that the two children—they are 
twins, but not a bit alike—had had an 
unexpected windfall. Uncle Jim, back from 
India, had blown in to lunch and had 
presented his nieces with a ten-shilling note 
apiece. Uncles apparently, base as the 
world has grown, still occasionally do things 
like this. Good. Let the gods stand 
up for uncles! The consequence was 
that no sooner was lunch over—in fact, 
before it was over for careful adult eaters 
and drinkers—the twins were off on a 
shopping expedition, and of course Jack 
went too. 

“You know how fond he is of going out 
with the children ?’’ Margaret added. 

“Of -course,” sl said 3" whyenateem 
should like to go out with them myself.” 

“Yes,” sighed their mother ; “ but you 
don’t know how wilful they are.” 

Don’t know? Of course I know. Wil- 
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fulness is the order of the day. But what 
a change! Looking back on my own 
childhood, I can remember almost no occasion 
on which I was wilful—I mean detrimentally. 
There was no chance ; we weren’t allowed 
to be. My vision of my own childhood is 
as of a long, straight and tidy avenue, with, 
on each side, grass which it was our duty 
to keep off, and which we kept off. But 
now the only thing that the young keep off 
is the path itself. And when they are a 
little older—in the later teens—and they 
have their lipsticks and their cigarette-cases, 
you might as well try to control the move- 
ments of a blizzard. 

“Well,” said Margaret, “‘ when they got 
to Regent Street they seem each to have set 
up independence in an acute form, so that, 
instead of doing their shopping together, 
they separated, and one went into a shop 
on one side of the street and the other into 
a shop on the other. I blame their uncle 
intensely,” 
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I made a sound that meant “Oh, 
rubbish |” 

“Yes, I do,’’ Margaret continued hotly. 
‘When he gave them the notes he made 
the foolish stipulation that they should spend 
them at once. ‘ No nonsense about money- 
boxes,’ he said.” 

“ Quite right,” said I. 

“Not at all, not at all,” said Margaret. 
“Quite wrong. Uncles can be very dan- 
gerous and disturbing. The girls’ heads 
were completely turned. And as for poor 
Jack—you see he was distracted. He adores 
them both, and he felt it his duty to be with 
both ; he was responsible for them. But 
how can anyone be with two wilful girls at 
the same moment when one is on one side 
of Regent Street and one is on the other ? 
It isn’t possible.” 

“No,” I agreed after sufficient thought ; 
“it isn’t possible.” 

“And that’s how the accident happened,” 
said Margaret. “The poor darling kept 
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crossing from one side to the other, trying 
to have his eye on both, and a taxi came 
along and knocked him over and broke his 
leg. If there hadn’t been a bus strike he’d 
have been killed for a certainty.” 

Erasod sold] Jack !*2 said 1. ““How 
splendid of him !” 

“Yes,” said Margaret ; “and there are 
people who say that Collies aren’t trust- 
worthy |” 


HE AND SHE 


E. I have just heard that she is coming 
by the noon train. This is great news. 
I must go and make everything ready for her. 


Her name, the letter says, is Chloe. I 
don’t like that. I must think of another ; 
something attractive but short ; something 
one can call out loud and sharply. 


“Tess”? wouldn’t be bad. I think I'll 
call her Tess. 


She (in the train). 1 wonder where I’m 
going. This is very uncomfortable. It 
shakes horribly, 
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I hate being alone, too. 


I wish I’d been kinder to mother. 


I wonder if they’ve got any shooting. 
Mother will be disappointed if they haven’t. 


e 


Poor mother. 


He (on the platform). She’s a beauty. I 
never saw such silky black ears, such a 
splendid coat. 


But she doesn’t seem very friendly. Not 
a single wag has she given me yet. 


She. J don’t care much about him ; in 
fact, I don’t like him at all. I hate having 
my head patted. 


° ° ° ° 9 
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I don’t care for his trousers. 


Or his boots. 


His hand smells of tobacco. 


He. ‘This is very disappointing. I was 
hoping for a real companion ; looking for- 
ward to it. And she’s terrified of me. 
Won’t come near. Hides under the furni- 
ture if I approach. 


Well, perhaps she’s nervous from the 
journey—the strangeness of it all. 


She. 1 don’t care for this place a bit. 
There’s no other dog and no one to talk to. 
I hate fences all round. 
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I don’t like him a bit. He’s a feeble 
creature ; no character. I hate people who 
are always coaxing me to come to them. 


It’s degrading. 


I shall concentrate on the cook. 


Later. 


The cook’s a great disappointment. A 
vegetarian household, I’m afraid ; at any 
rate, no meat comes my way. Soaked bis- 
cuit and cabbage—what’s the use of that ? 
Well, if I don’t eat it they’ll have to give 
me something better. Nothing like hunger- 
striking to make them nervous, and one must 
begin right. Poor mother always said that. 


Dear mother. 


= a = * 
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I wish I’d been kinder to her. 


He. She’s adamant. I can’t get her to 
come within three yards, and then she’s all 
suspicion. And the worst of it is she’s 
so dainty. You can usually get at a dog 
through its greed; but not this one. I 
suppose if I tried raw beef it would be all 
right ; but I don’t care for such bribery 
as that, and the breeder’s letter said “on no 
account give meat.” 


She. 1 was so hungry to-day I had to 
eat the biscuit. I’m furious about being 
so weak-minded, but one must live. The 
funny thing is it didn’t taste so bad. Still, 
it was a mistake, and now perhaps [ll never 
persuade them and so never get any meat 
at all. 


He. I’m having rotten luck. To-day 
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after lunch she let me approach my hand 
almost within an inch, and then a log fell 
and she rushed in alarm to the other end 
of the room. She thought I did it. 
Any unusual sudden, frightening sound she 
blames me for, 


I always thought that Cockers were so 
affectionate. 


She. He still follows me about with his 
hand held out to me, making silly murmurs. 


It’s sickening. How I dislike him ! 


He. This morning a terrible thing hap- 
pened. ‘Tess ran into the field and caught 
a young chicken belonging to the farmer. 
If dogs pursue chickens it is, of course, 
fatal, so I had to be very severe. After ten 
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minutes spent in pursuit, I caught her and 
lashed her with a switch until she screamed. 


It was dreadful, but I had no option. 


Spare the rod and spoil the dog. 


But that, of course, settles it. She'll 
never come near me again, I may as well 
send her away and get another for all the 
comfort she’ll ever be to me. 


She. I’m so sore. My sides are that 
tender I can hardly bear to lie down, and 
I’m too miserable to stand up. The fact is 
I worried a chicken. I was bored to death, 
and there the little idiot was—you know 
what fools chickens are—and so I grabbed 
it. It was only for fun; but the way 
those people carried on! And then HE 
came out with a lady’s riding-whip and 
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after no end of a chase caught me. I knew 
I was for it, sooner or later, but I decided. 


I’d lead him a dance. 
How he puffed and panted |! 


And then he began to lay it on. My 
tail, but it hurt! I yelled and yelled, but 
he went on and on until I really began to 
admire him in spite of myself. I didn’t 
know he was so masterful. I expected him 
to stop directly I screamed. But he went 
on and on until his arm must have ached. 


And then he flung me away. 


He. The most wonderful thing in the 
world has happened. She’s sitting in my 
lap, licking my hand ! 
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i HAVE just added another famous dog 

to my list. It was a good list before, 
but it is now richer. It included Matthew 
Arnold’s Geist and Max and Kaiser, George 
Meredith’s Islet, Cowper’s Beau, Newton’s 
Diamond, Mrs. Browning’s Flush, Rudie 
Lehmann’s Rufus, all Dr. John Brown’s 
many friends, Scott’s deerhounds, Mortimer 
Collins’s St. Bernards, Pope’s spaniel. I 
remember only these as I write, but of 
course there are many others. And to this 
company enters now Pomero. 

Landor’s Pomero came to him late in life, 
in the early forties, by avhich time the old 
man—he was then nearing seventy but had 
twenty fairly stormy years to come—had 
settled again in England, his wife and 
family and most of his sympathies being 
far away in Italy. At Bath he then lived, 
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making occasional visits to Gore House, 
and varying the composition of exquisite 
prose and tender felicitous verse with 
quarrels and tempests, and tempests and 
reconciliations, and tempests and lawsuits. 
Such, then, was the possessor of Pomero— 
‘or, as he would probably have called him- 
self, the proud possession of Pomero—of 
whom such glimpses as I have had come to 
me in scraps of letters quoted by Forster 
in his life of this noble, troubled, impossible, 
glorious creature. 

Here is one, written by Landor at War- 
wick, when away from home, or what stood 
for home at that period—1844. Pomero 
had only just arrived from Fiesole ; and it 
is worth remarking that had Landor lived 
to-day no such fortune would ever have 
been his, for never would he have survived 
such explosions of rage as the modern six 
months’ quarantine for imported dogs would 
have brought on him. The mere thought 
of him expressing his views to the custom- 
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house officer at Dover makes one shiver ! 
“Daily,” he wrote, ‘do I think of Bath 
and Pomero. I fancy him lying on the 
narrow window-sill, and watching the good 
people go to church. He has not yet made 
up his mind between the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic ; but I hope he will con- 
tinue in the faith of his forefathers, if it 
will make him happier.” 

Pomero, I should say, was a Pomeranian ; 
but let me quote Sir Sidney Colvin’s charm- 
ing sentences upon both man and dog: 
“With Pomero, Landor would prattle in 
English and Italian as affectionately as a 
mother with a child. Pomero was his 
darling, the wisest and most beautiful of his 
race ; Pomero had the brightest eyes and 
the most wonderful yaller tail ever seen, 
Sometimes it was Landor’s humour to quote 
Pomero in speech and writing as a kind of 
sagacious elder brother whose opinion had 
to be consulted on all subjects before he 
would deliver his own. ‘This creature ac- 
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companied his master wherever he went, 
barking ‘not fiercely but familiarly’ at 
friend and stranger, and when they came 
in would either station himself upon his 
master’s head to watch the people passing 
in the street, or else lie curled up in his 
basket until Landor, in talk with some 
visitor, began to laugh, and his laugh to 
grow and grow, when Pomero would spring 
up and leap upon and fume about him, 
barking and screaming for sympathy until 
the whole street resounded. ‘The two to- 
gether, master and dog, were for years to 
be encountered daily on their walks about 
Bath and its vicinity, and there are many 
who perfectly well remember them; the 
majestic old man, looking not a whit the less 
impressive for his rusty and dusty brown 
suit, his bulging boots, his rumpled linen,or 
his battered hat ; and his noisy, soft-haired, 
quick-glancing, inseparable companion.” 
Landseer, one feels, should have painted 
them: Dignity and Fidelity, Unreason and 
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Understanding, Lion and Pomeranian. Since 
he did not, we must go to Forster’s extracts 
from the letters to fillin the picture. Here is 
Landor again, also in 1844: “ Pomero was 
on my knee when your letter came. He is 
now looking out of the window ; a sad male 
gossip, as I often tell him. I dare not take 
him with me to London. He would most 
certainly be stolen, and I would rather lose 
Ipsley or Llanthony. The people of the 
house love him like a child, and declare he 
is as sensible as a Christian. He not only 
is as sensible, but much more Christian 
than some of those who have lately brought 
strife and contention into the Church.” 
Again: “ Pomero is sitting in a state of 
contemplation, with his nose before the fire. 
He twinkles his ears and his feathery tail at 
your salutation. He now licks his lips and 
turns round, which means: ‘ Return mine.’ 
The easterly wind has an evident effect 
upon his nerves. Last evening I took him 
to hear Luisina de Sodre play and sing. 
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She is my friend the Countess de Molande’s 
granddaughter and daughter of De Sodre, 
Minister of Brazil to the Pope a few years 
ago. Pomero was deeply affected, and lay 
close to the pedal on her gown, singing in a 
great variety of tones, not always in time. 
It is unfortunate that he always will take a 
part where there is music, for he sings even 
worse than I do.” 

So far the letters have been to Forster. 
Here is. a passage from one to Landor’s 
sisters, also in 1844: “ Let me congratu- 
late you on the accident that deprives you 
of your carriage-horses. Next to servants, 
horses are the greatest trouble in life. Dogs 
are blessings, true blessings. Pomero, who 
sends his love, is the comfort of my solitude 
and the delight of my life. He is quite a 
public character here in Bath. Everybody 
knows him and salutes him. He barks 
aloud at all familiarly, not fiercely. He 
takes equal liberties with his fellow-creatures, 
if indeed dogs are more his fellow-creatures 
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than I am. I think it was St. Francis de 
Sales who called birds and quadrupeds his 
sisters and brothers. Few saints have been 
so good-tempered, and not many so wise.” 

For twelve years Pomero lived to make 
his master (his servant) happy, or less un- 
happy, and then he died. Writing -to 
Forster on the 1toth of March, 1856, the 
old man—he was eighty-one—tells the news : 
‘““Pomero, dear Pomero, died this evening 
at about four o’clock. I have been able to 
think of nothing. . . .” 

A few days later he wrote again : ‘‘ Every- 
body in this house grieves for Pomero. 
The cat lies day and night upon his grave, 
and I will not disturb the kind creature, 
though I want to plant some violets upon 
it, and to have his epitaph placed around his 
little urn :-— 

“O urna! nunquam sis tuo eruta hortulo : 

Cor intus est fidele, nam cor est canis. 


Vale, hortule !_ aeternumque, Pomero ! vale. 
Sed, si datur, nostri memor.”’ 
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Eighty-one though he was, Landor had 
still nine years before him—years of trouble, 
and fury, and exile. Not till 1864 did he 
meet Pomero again. 

Pomero had been Landor’s confidant and 
delight for five years when, in December 
1849, there came to one of the most illus- 
trious of his contemporaries—and a critic 
of the world not less impatient than himself, 
but how different !—a similar companion. 
It was not, it is true, a Pomeranian, but a 
dog none the less. 

The news was thus broken by one of the 
most remarkable women of all time to, as 
it happens, the same friend who had been 
first told of the arrival of Pomero. ‘‘O 
Lord !” writes Jane Welsh Carlyle to John 
Forster, wilfully, characteristically, as ever, 
“O Lord ! I forgot to tell you I have got 
a little dog, and Mr. C. has accepted it 
with an-amiability ! To be sure, when he 
comes down gloomy in the morning, or 
comes in wearied from his walk, the in- 
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fatuated little beast dances round him on 
his hind-legs as I ought to do and can’t ; 
and he feels flattered and surprised by such 
unwonted capers to his honour and glory.” 

Sixteen years later the writer of that 
letter died suddenly in her carriage in Hyde 
Park, and thus ended a life of heroic vivacity. 
Her husband, deprived for ever of the power 
of sustained work, difficult enough when he 
had her service and intelligence within call, 
spent a few months in his early bereavement 
in collecting and arranging and annotating 
her marvellous correspondence ; and one 
does not envy his feelings as he did it. 
Coming to the note to Forster which I 
have quoted, he thus introduced it : ‘ Poor 
little Nero, the dog, must have come this 
winter, or ‘ Fall’ (1849)? Railway guard 
(from Dilberoglue, Manchester) brought 
him in one evening late. A little Cuban 
(Maltese ? and otherwise mongrel) shock 
mostly white—a most affectionate, lively 
little dog, otherwise of small merit, and 
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little or no training. Much innocent sport 
there arose out of him; much quizzical 
ingenuous preparation of me for admitting of 
him: ‘My dear, it’s borne in upon my 
mind that I’m to have a dog, etc., etc.,’ and 
with such a look and style! We had many 
walks together, he and I, for the next ten 
years ; a great deal of small traffic, poor 
little animal, so loyal, so loving, so naive 
and true with what of dim intellect he had ! 
Once, perhaps in his third year here, he 
came pattering upstairs to my garret ; 
scratched duly, and was let in, and brought 
me (literally) the ‘ gift of a horse’ (which 
I had talked of needing ! Brought me, to 
wit, a letter hung to his neck, inclosing on 
a saddler’s card the picture of a horse, and 
adjoined to it a cheque for £50—full half 
of some poor legacy which had fallen to 
her! Can I ever forget such a thing? I 
was not slave enough to take the money ; 
and got a horse next year, on the common 
terms—but all Potosi, and the diggins new 
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and old, had not in them, as I now feel, so 
rich a gift |” 

These three volumes of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
indomitably gay correspondence, laughing 
at her crosses, making light of her dis- 
appointments, extracting whatever of merri- 
ment or sunshine was possible, and never 
with any trace of self-commendation or 
consciousness of heroism : and a woman, 
too, who must have known that, given a 
fair chance, which she never had, she would 
have shone in her own way with hardly less 
brilliancy than her bear ; who must have 
known she was worth petting and considering 
and adoring rightly—these three volumes of 
brilliant good-humour against odds, with 
the dour, intolerant, solitary widower re- 
living the irrecoverable past as he read 
them over and edited them, counting his 
lost opportunities on every page, are surely 
as tragic a work as literature knows. 

But Nero is pawing at the desk. The note 
continues : “ Poor Nero’s last good days 
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were with us at Aberdour, in 1859. Twice 
or thrice I flung him into the sea there, 
which he didn’t at all like; and in conse- 
quence of which he even ceased to follow 
me at bathing time, the very strongest 
measure he could take—or pretend to take. 
For two or three mornings accordingly I 
had seen nothing of Nero, but the third or 
fourth morning, on striking out to swim a 
few yards, I heard gradually a kind of 
swashing behind me ; looking back, it was 
Nero out on voluntary humble partnership— 
ready to swim with me to Edinburgh, or to 
the world’s end, if I liked.” 

Pomero, as I said, lived for twelve 
years with his whirlwind adorer. Nero had 
a shorter life with that strange Scotch 
couple only by a few months. ‘This is the, 
end of Carlyle’s note: “ Fife had done his 
mistress, and still more him, a great deal 
of good. But, alas, in Cook’s grounds 
here, within a month or two, a butcher’s 
cart (in her very sight) ran over him, neck 
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and lungs: all winter he wheezed and 
suffered ; Feb. 1st, 1860, he died (prussic 
acid, and the doctor obliged at last !). I 
could not have believed my grief then and 
since would have been the twentieth part of 
what it was—nay, that the want of him 
would have been to me other than a riddance. 
Our last midnight walk together (for he 
insisted on trying to come), Jan. 31st, is 
still painful to my thought. ‘ Little dim, 
white speck, of Life, of Love, Fidelity, and 
Feeling, girdled by the Darkness as of 
Night Eternal!’ Her tears were pas- 
sionate and bitter, but repressed themselves, 
as was fit, | think, the first day. Top of 
the garden, by her direction, Nero was put 
underground. A small stone tablet with 
date she also got, which, broken by careless 
servants, is still there—a little protected 
now.” 

The stone is there still, in 1927, but few 
visitors to the gloomy Chelsea house, where 
two geniuses, a man and woman, failed 
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sufficiently to subdue and blend their indi- 
vidualities for so many years, ever walk 
down the garden to see it. Underneath are 
the remains of one who could neither read 
nor write nor frame systems nor eternally 
scold, but who lived the only successful life 
of the three. 


THE LITTLE ESTRANGER 


i HAD been spending the week-end 
with the Dunmow-Flitches in their 
charming converted labourers’. cottage in 
Bucks. I don’t mean that the labourers 
were converted ; far from it, judging by 
the way in which I was told they expressed 
their opinion of alien gentry snapping up 
these little dwellings and driving their proper 
occupants into council houses at three 
times the rent; I mean the word “ con- 
version” to apply solely to the structure. 
Dunmow-Flitch is himself a bit of an archi- 
tect ; his wife knows something of furniture 
and has a nice sense of colour ; and between 
them and the local builder they made the 
place as cosy as a transformed London mews. 
They had had two cottages thrown to- 
gether so that there was one long low general 


living-room, with rugs scattered on rush 
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matting, deep chairs with decorative pillows, 
wood-cuts and etchings on the walls and 
diamond panes in the windows. The gar- 
den had been paved, and a sundial in the 
midst of rosemary bushes informed us that 
“Time tarryeth for noe manne.” The long 
roof was newly thatched, and a barrel, 
“painted white with little holes in it, stood 
on a pole all ready for a new set of fantails, 
the last and the last before those having 
mysteriously disappeared. No one knows 
for certain where, but the boldest uncon- 
verted labourer’s stew-pot is still under 
suspicion. 

Such was the Dunmow-Flitches’ home— 
‘“ pied-a-terre,” Mrs. Dunmow-Flitch some- 
times called it, with a little apologetic mur- 
mur of mirth for having to go to France for 
an expression exact enough ; and there, 
among the latest periodicals and novels, 
their friends spent Saturday to Monday all 
through the less wintry months of the year ; 
and there, ever since they first occupied it, 
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the Dunmow-Flitches were serenely and, so 
far as I could observe, completely happy. 

Until 

But let the story progress at its proper 
gait. 

On the particular week-end to which I 
refer I had said something to Mrs. Dunmow- 
Flitch about the curious absence of a dog, 
and, receiving permission to present her 
with one, I had visited a kennel to make a 
choice. , 

The strict limits of this narrative forbid 
full description of the kennel I visited. Let 
me merely say that it consisted of a series 
of loose-boxes in the middle of a very wet 
field, and was more discordant than a ter- 
minus. ‘The proprietors were two rather 
formidable middle-aged ladies who knew 
their own minds and expressed the usual 
regret at having to part with anything so 
utterly adorable as Langbourne Susan—that 
being the name of the puppy which either 
I ultimately chose or which ultimately chose 
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me. Never had they had a puppy so wholly 
satisfactory in character and charm. If I 
or anyone could “fault” it, they would 
be more than surprised—electrified if not 
electrocuted. 

A cheque having been written, I came 
away with Langbourne Susan, around whose 
~neck was a brand-new collar of shining green 
leather, while in my pocket her proud 
pedigree reposed. The next day she was 
placed in a hamper and put in the care of 
the guard on the train to the station where 
Mrs. Dunmow-Flitch in her new Cupid 
Seven was to meet her. 

It was two months before I could get 
down for another week-end with my friends, 
and I went with the more willingness 
because I was curious to see how Lang- 
bourne Susan had developed. Ecstatic 
letters from Mrs. Dunmow-Flitch were my 
sole evidence as to her well-being. 

Almost directly I entered the garden-gate 
I noticed a difference. Dunmow-Flitch, 
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whose voice had never sounded sharp before, 
was saying, ‘‘ Of course he must be punished. 
Look at the flowers he’s ruined.” 

‘“‘ But, sweetheart, how could she know? 
Think how young she is.” 

“Still,” he replied, “if he’s not taught 
now, how will he ever learn? Dogs are all 
right in their way and in their place, but it 
is dreadful to have one’s flowers ruined.” 

“But you wouldn’t have her tied up all 
day ?”? Mrs. Dunmow-Flitch replied, a little 
tartly I thought. 

““A very good thing if he were,” he 
appeared to mutter. 

“Oh, Aubrey, how can you say so? 
And I do wish you wouldn’t call Susan 
Cheun 

““T can’t be bothered with the sex of 
dogs,”’ he replied in a surly growl. 

Their bitterness vanished, however, when 
they saw me, and Mrs. Dunmow-Flitch at 
once called upon me to admire Susan’s 
cleverness and charm. 
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She certainly was an attractive little thing. 
“Full of nervous fluid,” I remarked ; and 
Dunmow-Flitch gloomily agreed. 

“Too much of it,” he said. ‘ Always 
digging. Why can’t dogs eat their bones 
and have done with it? He’s got a hidden 
larder under every plant that I most prize.” 

“ But, dear, it’s her. nature,”’ said his wife. 
‘““She’s a terrier. Terrier means something 
to do with the earth, doesn’t it ?” she added, 
turning to me. 

“Oh, I’m quite aware that he’s a terrier,” 
said Dunmow-Flitch, “ but that doesn’t help 
my poor garden.” 

“Tm awfully sorry,” I said. “I could 
have given you a dog that doesn’t dig, if 
I’d thought of it. Shall I get it changed?” 

“Oh, no, please !”’ Mrs, Dunmow-Flitch 
protested ; and the first lunch-bell rang. 

At lunch it was worse. Mrs. Dunmow- 
Flitch was teaching Susan to beg, and 
naturally was proud to display her success. 


But begging has first to be provoked by 
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the sight of a morsel, and then to be rewarded 
by the gift of that morsel ; and Dunmow- 
Flitch has strong views about feeding dogs 
at odd times, and especially in the dining- 
room. 

““Isn’t she marvellous ?’’ Mrs. Dunmow- 
Flitch cried as Susan achieved a vertical 
position for the fraction of a second. Asa 
matter of fact it was not an acquired posture 
of mendicancy at all: the dog, inflamed by 
greed, had merely attained a moment’s 
perpendicular in, so to speak, its stride. 

““T do wish you wouldn’t feed him at 
meals,”’ said Dunmow-Flitch. ‘‘ You'll ruin 
his character.” 

‘“ Only just a tiny piece of bread,” replied 
his wife. 

“You'll ruin him,” said her husband. 
“Nothing is so bad for them. Everyone 
tells me so.” 

“Aubrey,” said his wife to me, “ does 
use such disproportionate words. ‘ Ruin’ 
is much too strong. And, after all, Susan 
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is mine, and if I don’t mind, why should 
anyone else?” 

“Well, I have to live with him too,” 
Dunmow-Flitch growled. 

“You see how he will always call her 
‘him’ ?”’ his wife continued, still addressing 
me. ~— | can’tcure him of it.” 

“T think of all dogs as he’s,” said her 
husband with final decisiveness, “and all 
cats as she’s, and I always shall. In Heaven’s 
name let’s put him out now and finish this 
meal in peace. And Susan is a ridiculous 
name, anyway. I once had an aunt Susan 
whom I was very fond of. Won’t you think 
of something better?” he added turning 
to me. 

I had a too appropriate name in my 
mind, but I kept it to myself : ‘‘ Rift.” 


DIALOGUES FROM THE ALSATIAN 


I. Tuost LeatHer THINGS 


ACHES having been taken from the 

kennels when he was a few weeks old, 
Warden of Aldingworth was sent back to 
them six months later as a boarder while his 
master and mistress were in the South of 
France. 

When he had first come away he was all 
legs, and very insecure legs at that, crashing, 
when the floor was slippery, like a spatch- 
_ cocked fowl ; he returned a huge lion of 
a dog, tawny and formidable. Not that he 
had yet developed any of the sinister hos- 
tilities of which his breed, the Alsatian, 
is accused, but, in an impulsive storm of 
frolicsome gaiety, affection or greeting, he 
could easily knock you down, and he had 


a way of suddenly extending a paw towards 
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the face of the beloved which, such was the 
length and sharpness of his claws, as yet 
not worn down by enough running on hard 
roads, might lead to a scratch and even a 
gash. Alsatians must be kept in order— 
that is all; and that is why Warden of 
Aldingworth had been sent to his old 
home, where a little more discipline was to 
be had. | 

The first person he met after he had been 
set at liberty was an old and dignified 
Alsatian matron, who, after subjecting him 
to careful study, remarked; “ Aren’t you 
Warden?” 

“Yes,” said Warden; “but who are 
you? And how did you know my name ?” 

‘*T’m your mother,”’ she said. 

Warden was delighted. It was his first 
happy moment since he had left his master 
and mistress. 

‘““l’m sorry you didn’t recognize me,” 
she continued. ‘‘ But it’s always like that ; 
we remember, you don’t. Once a mother 
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and her puppies are parted, they might as 
well never have known each other. What 
brings you here, anyway? You haven’t 
been returned to be sold again, I hope? 
They haven’t seriously faulted you? You 
haven’t done anything disgraceful ? That 
would be hard to bear.” 

Warden told her as much as he knew. 

“But it’s one of the bores of being a 
dog,” he said, ‘‘ how little we know. We're 
not in their confidence. These people of 
mine are the kindest things ever, but they’re 
always going away.” 

His mother sighed. ‘Ah, yes,” she 
said, “‘ that’s the besetting weakness of all 
of them; they go away. It’s always the 
same. We’re all getting on so nicely and 
understanding each other and making good 
sound comfortable habits, and then they go 
away and everything is spoiled.” 

‘“* T wouldn’t mind so much,” said Warden, 
“if one knew about it. But one doesn’t ; 
one has to nose it out. The only real clue 
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is those leather things they put their clothes 
in. Directly I see one of those on the floor 
of their bedrooms my heart begins to sink. 
“No more jumping on to master’s bed-in 
the morning,’ I say to myself. ‘No more 
tit-bits at meals. No more walks with him. 
No more lying on the hearth-rug befcre his 
fire.’ Not that I’m starved in the kitchen ; 
but it’s not the same. Besides, servants, you 
know. Not for us!” 

‘“ No, indeed,” said his mother. ‘ But 
don’t they ever take you with them?” 

“They did once—to London,” said 
Warden, ‘‘ and once to the sea. London’s 
interesting, isn’t it? But I didn’t enjoy it. 
No room to move. ‘They’ve got what’s 
called a flat there, and I was always on the 
lead. Nowhere to run, and, although there’s 
plenty of company in the streets and the 
parks, I was always being tugged away 
from it. Do you know London, mother ?” 
he asked. 

Yes, cear,/-1t's no» place for: us: : We 
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must have space and freedom. But tell me 
about the sea. I’ve never been there.” 

“Tt means nothing at all to us,” said - 
Warden. “It’s just cold wetness and it’s 
never still. ‘They tried to get me into it, 
but I knew better. And there is no other 
side. It begins and goes on for ever ; and 
you go down to it over horrid hard stones, 
Still, I would rather be at the sea with my 
master than be left behind.” 

“You like your master best ? ” his mother 
inquired. 

** Of course,” said Warden. 

“But why?” his mother asked. “ Isn’t 
she nice?” 

“Oh, yes, she’s nice enough, but it’s not 
the same. I should like him better what- 
ever happened. He’s perfect—at least, he 
would be if he never went away, if he hadn’t 
got any of those leather things. Why do 
they all have leather things, mother? Isn’t 
it a pity?” 

“Yes, darling. It’s their greatest blot.” 
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II. SHows anp Masters 


Warden’s first question was whether any 
of his brothers and sisters were still there. 
“No,” said his mother, “‘ they’ve all gone. 
They went at once. Our strain is so good, 
you know. Where they went I haven’t a 
notion, and unless any of them are sent 
back for a holiday the same as you, I don’t 
suppose I’ll ever see them again. In the old 
days I used to catch up with the family now 
and then, by chance, at shows. But I’m 
glad to say they’ve given up showing me.” 

‘“ T always thought shows were so wonder- 
ful, exclaimed Warden; “and.;to_take.a 
first too—isn’t that a glorious sensation ?”’ 

“It’s agreeable to succeed, of course,” 
said his mother ; “ but the conditions are 
far from ideal. You have a long journey 
there and back; you are cramped for 
room 3 you get no proper exercise ; if you 
see an old friend, or a brother or sister, or 
even one of your own children, there may 
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be no opportunity of any talk at all ; while 
all the time you are at the disposal of the 
people who crowd in to stare, many of them 
totally ignorant—merely inquisitive—and 
some so debased as to call you ‘ Doggie ’.” 

“Still, to take a first |”? said Warden. 

““Yes,”’ replied the mother, “that’s a 
compensation, provided the judge gives it 
for the right thing. But all this about 
shows you'll find out some day for yourself, 
for you’re a splendid fellow and I’m very 
proud of you. Don’t ever let that tail 
droop.” 

‘““My ears aren’t quite what they should 
be, I’m afraid,” said Warden. 

“They'll be all right,”’ said his mother. 
“The right one is all right now, and the 
other soon will be. For the first year 
they’re always going up and down. Teeth- 
ing, partly. And now,” she added, “ Pll 
show you what you looked like when you 
went away, because although your own 
brothers and sisters have gone there’s a 
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little bunch of new ones who will be delighted 
to have you with them.” 

** Same old dad ?”’ Warden asked. 

“Yes, dear, same old dad.” 

“IT suppose there’s still no chance of 
seeing him ?’’ Warden continued. 

“No, dear; he’s miles away: a whole 
hour in a motor-car.”’ 

“It seems funny that none of us have 
ever seen him,”’ said Warden. 

‘““Well-bred puppies never do,” replied 
his mother. “Only common dogs know 
their own fathers—and they not always.” 

““Ts he nice ?”” asked Warden. 

“Nice?” replied his mother. “ He’s 
wonderful. Such a marvellous pedigree. 
But come and be introduced to your brothers 
and sisters.” 

‘“‘ Any of them as good as me F”’ Warden 
inquired rather anxiously. 

‘Well, not better, at any rate,” said his 
mother. 

When they heard who Warden was, the 
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puppies were filled with excitement, but all 
that they wanted from him was information 
about the world. 

‘“* Of course,” said one, “‘ mother’s told 
us a lot. But it’s more interesting coming 
from you. What are they like?” 

“Who ?”’ asked Warden. 

“They. Masters and mistresses.” 

‘“They’re all right,” said Warden, “ if 
you behave. But they’ve got one peculiarity 
that you must watch out for if you want to 
have an easy time and lots of petting. They 
hate it if you don’t obey.” 

‘““So does mother,” said one of the 
puppies. 

“Yes, but it’s different,” Warden ex- 
plained. “‘ Mother doesn’t like you to be 
disobedient ; but that’s the end. These 
people, if you’re disobedient, whack you 
and tie you up, and go out for walks without 
you. Nothing’s so dull as that.” 

“Have you been disobedient ? ” another 


puppy asked. 
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““T was,” said Warden ; “ but no longer. 
It doesn’t pay.” | 

“What was the naughtiest thing you ever 
did ?” they wanted to know. 

““T stole eggs,” said Warden ; ‘‘they’re 
awfully good, raw eggs. I found a place to 
get them.” 

“What happened ?” 

“They were furious. They seemed to 
think more of eggs than anything, even 
meat. The gardener saw me and the cook 
beat me. You must remember about 
gardeners. ‘They are very dangerous, be- 
cause you never know where they are and 
therefore whether or not they are watching 
you. Masters and mistresses are simple 
problems, because they have habits ; but 
gardeners hide behind bushes and watch.” 

‘““ And cooks ?”’ asked an eager voice. 

“Cooks are frightfully important,”’ said 
Warden ; “‘ whatever you do, don’t make an 
enemy of the cook.” 
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Nore.—How far the foregoing conversation 
may be veraciously reported I cannot say ; but it 
is only too true that this dog was boarded out when 
I went abroad and that before I returned he was 
dead. He was my first Alsatian, and the memory 
of his cheerfulness and courage and fidelity is so 
vivid that I am not likely soon to have another. 
The truth of the saying that Alsatians are one-man 
or one-owner dogs was proved by him every minute 
of the day and night. Others he tolerated; to 
me he attached himself, and he was restless and 
despondent beyond comfort whenever I was away. 


March 1927 


NORBURY JACK 


ie was shortly after Norbury Jack, the 

Airedale, had received, on May 17, 1923, 
the bronze medal of the National Canine 
- Defence League for giving warning of fire, 
that a number of his fellow-dogs met to 
decide upon what was the best form of 
honour that they too could offer him. 

Ordinarily, said the Chairman, a champion 
Mastiff, it was agreed by human beings that 
a dog’s virtue should be its own reward, 
but on this occasion a little imagination 
had entered into the case. The action of 
the National Canine Defence League did 
credit to their articulate two-legged friends. 
(“ Hear, hear |’’) 

The Chairman then reminded the meeting 
of Norbury Jack’s claim to distinction. 

It seemed that on the night of April 18th 


attention was drawn to the blazing of the 
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outhouses by the clamour which he raised. 
But for that timely assistance the whole 
place would have been destroyed. 

The Collie said that, though no doubt 
it was gratifying to see human beings alive 
to the intelligence of dogs, this seemed to 
him a rather trivial performance for so much 
attention. What dog was there in that 
room who, in the presence of a rapidly 
encroaching fire, would not utter sounds 
of alarm? ‘To make a row under such 
conditions was practically automatic. (“ Oh, 
oh !”) He was not trying to underrate 
Norbury Jack’s action; he was merely 
suggesting that it was not a matter for any 
special excitement on their part. The medal 
was putting a premium on a purely instinc- 
tive action. Had Norbury Jack refrained 
from making a row, that would have been, 
if not precisely praiseworthy, at any rate 
remarkable. He, personally, was opposed to 
carrying the matter any further. (Groans.) 

The Irish Setter here sprang to his feet 
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to say that he totally disagreed with the last 
speaker, who, like most Scottish dogs, was 
cold and parochially and pedantically logical. 
(“ Hear, hear!) If merit were always 
measured in that frigid and mechanical way, 
the world would not be worth living in. 
He moved that Norbury Jack be invited 
to as rich a barquet as could be arranged. 
(Loud cheers.) 7 

The Greyhound said he should like to 
second that. 

_ Tke Bloodhound said that nothing should 
keep him from such a gathering. 

The Pug said that he should like to 
associate himself with the remarks made by 
the previous speaker. He too believed in 
the overwhelming superiority of banquets as 
marks of approval. 

The Skye Terrier said that there was a 
great deal in what his friend and compatriot 
the Collie had put before them. Fire was 
such a terrifying element that few dogs 
could forbear from running screaming from 
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it, and a sense of self-protection would 
probably cause them to run in the direction 
of their masters. None the less, it was an 
admirable thing for the master to recognize 
the value of such a warning. A medal was 
all very well as a permanent token, but for 
real appreciation he, the speaker, was in 
favour of the banquet as well. 

The Foxhound said that he had made a 
profound study of the whole subject of 
merit and reward, and had come to the con- 
clusion that there was no form of recognition 
as admirable as a banquet. 

The Clumber Spaniel said that what they 
had to remember was that it was just as 
easy for a dog frightened by a fire to lose 
his head completely and run away from 
his owner as towards him, and that in 
the present case Norbury Jack had run 
instantly towards his owner. ‘That was the 
peculiar excellence of this case. Let there 
by all means be a banquet. 

The Collie, asking leave to speak again, 
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repeated that he had no animus against 
Norbury Jack, but he was against facile 
sentiment. He was, however, wholly in 
favour of the banquet. (Loud cheers.) 

The St. Bernard, who had come all the 
way from Switzerland to attend the meeting, 
said that he was delighted to hear of an 
Airedale winning a medal for assisting man- 
kind. The circumstance that such altruism 
was a daily occurrence with himself did not 
detract from the merit of the deed. He 
hoped that the banquet would be arranged, 
and arranged quickly, as he should like to 
stay for it. 

The Bedlington said that he should throw 
himself bodily into the banquet scheme. 

The Newfoundland said that he agreed 
with the St. Bernard. He was glad to 
welcome the Airedale to the ranks of the 
life-savers. Although opposed to gluttony, 
he should be happy to occupy a place at the 


banquet. 
The Yorkshire Terrier said that though 
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his capacity was small, he hoped to do 
justice to Norbury Jack’s heroism. 

The Dalmatian said that he hoped ete 
would be a banquet, but would take it kindly 
if there were no plum-pudding. 

The Lurcher said that there were con- 
ceivable cases where a dog of spirit would 
be doing his only true duty if he allowed his 
master’s house to burn down. He himself 
had a master so brutal and exacting that no 
calamity could be too severe for him. 

The Chairman here interrupted to say 
that, interesting as was the last speaker’s 
experience, it hardly bore upon the situation. 

The Lurcher apologized for being so 
passionately personal, and expressed his 
entire approval of the project of giving 
Norbury Jack a banquet. 

The Sealyham, who claimed to be the 
most popular dog of the day, said that he 
would gladly extend his patronage to the 
banquet. 

The Aberdeen declined to admit the 
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Sealyham’s claim. He said that his own 
breed, now too often called Scotty, was 
most in demand by good judges. Although 
no friend of extravagance (except occa- 
sionally in others), he should waive all his 
prejudices at any banquet given to Nor- 
bury Jack. 

The Alsatian said that he was astonished 
to hear the remarks that had fallen from 
the two previous speakers. ‘That insignifi- 
cant animals such as they should presume 
to rank themselves in desirability before 
himself was laughable. The supremacy of 
the Alsatian was not a matter of argument ; 
it was a cold fact, and he should be pleased 
to deal at once with anyone that denied it. 
(Faint cheers.) Apart from his natural 
feeling in this matter, he was all friendliness 
and voted whole-heartedly for the banquet. 
(Loud cheers.) 

The Chairman said that he was sure that 
neither the Sealyham nor their friend from 
frugal Aberdeen had any wish to offend the 
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Alsatian. (‘‘ Hear, hear!” from both dogs.) 
Everyone knew that they were in great 
demand ; but everyone also knew that 
when a big and commanding canine com- 
panion was needed, the human race were 
now thinking first of Alsatians. He would 
not go into reasons, in which a certain post- 
wat sentimentality might have part; he 
merely recorded the case. No one could 
have a greater admiration for Alsatians than 
he, and he was delighted to know that their 
friend would be at the banquet. Let nothing 
occur at that meeting that could impair the 
prosperity of the banquet. (Loud cheers.) 

The Cocker spaniel said that the notion 
of a banquet appealed to him, 

The Pekinese (who was accompanied by 
a Chinese interpreter) said that in his 
country a dog’s chief duty was to its parents 
and ancestors, but here, he had _ noticed, 
parents and children were quickly parted, 
usually for ever. An English dog normally 
never saw its father at all, and its mother 
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only for a few weeks. If a dog had neither 
father nor mother to care for, it was right 
and proper to be solicitous about owners, 
and, if necessary, to give notice of fire. He 
was in favour of a banquet, and hoped there 
would be snipes’ livers, as those were 
expressly mentioned by the best Chinese 
authority on the dietary of Pekinese spaniels. 
(Sensation.) . 

The French Poodle said that he had often 
done things quite as noteworthy and pro- 
bably even more heroic than Norbury 
Jack, but no one had recorded them. 
Heroism, he had observed, had got to 
happen at the right moment—that is to 
say, when someone was looking—or it was 
in danger of being called duty. None the 
less he should register a vote for the banquet, 
and, although he thought little of English 
cooking, he should make a point of attend- 
ing it. 

Other dogs having expressed their views 
in similar terms, the Chairman said that it 
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seemed to be the wish of the majority that 
there should be a banquet and it was not 
necessary to take a show of tails. It only 
remained to appoint a small committee to 
carry out the arrangements. 

The Retriever said that, being rather 
deaf through a long career with guns, he 
had not heard all that had been said, but 
he had come to the meeting expressly to 
put forward an idea of his own with regard 
to Norbury Jack’s heroism, and_ that 
was that he should be given a banquet. 
He hoped that the proposal was not dis- 
tasteful to them. (Loud cheers.) 

The meeting closed with the barking of 
the Dogsology. 


HOUSEHOLD GODS 


POSE dogs, though they are prompt 

to investigate new acquaintances and 
like an excursion with their kind now and 
then, are happiest with their masters ; nor 
is this, | am sure, cupboard-love. It is 
pleasure in the human relation. What they 
understand of our language may be very 
little, but what they understand of our tones 
is much. ‘They instantly respond; so 
sensitive are they to vocal inflections that 
they can be affected by murmurs better 
than by words. This sensitiveness, especially 
to sounds of reproach or disapproval, some- 
times tempts people to take liberties with a 
dog’s feelings. That is a mistake and, since 
all dogs must die, and most of our dogs die 
before we do, a mistake for which we can 


be very sorry. Indeed, the brevity of a dog’s 
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life is not the least sad anomaly in a world 
where sadness is no curiosity. 

I have of late been thinking of this 
brevity with renewed seriousness ; for as 
I approached my home the other day, after 
an absence of three weeks, 1 saw my dog 
in the distance, across a meadow, and 
whistled to him. He heard me whistle, and 
after standing still for a moment or s0, 
wonderingly, he came toward me, not with 
his usual swift directness, but, to my surprise, 
uncertainly. He was doubtful and strange 
until within a yard or so, when the recog- 
nition was complete and he began those 
whole-souled expressions of delight and 
satisfaction which none of us deserve. And 
then, as I stooped down, I realized what his 
hesitations had meant: for, to my great 
grief, I saw that a purple mist covered the 
middle of each eye. He was losing his 
sight. 

This dog is a black spaniel, seven years 
old, and I have had him since he was a 
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puppy ; and not till now had the knowledge 
that he was ageing come upon me. But 
I now know that, like all his kind, he has 
had his day. He will grow blinder and 
blinder, and that will make him snappy and 
unsafe, and one morning I shall have to 
send for the vet to administer a merciful 
lethal drug. 

In any properly organized world the span 
of man and dog would coincide ; and par- 
ticularly so in this world, where loyalty 
among human creatures is not too easy to 
find, and moodiness among men and women 
is so common and embarrassing, and where 
so much mischief is done by talk. The dog, 
being always faithful, and always the same, 
and always dumb, is the perfect companion ; 
and a dog’s life is so short. One cannot 
count on more than five or six years of a 
dog at his best—or I would rather say at 
her best, for bitches are my favourites ; 
and in these days of motor-cars one cannot, 
of course, count on anything at all. Let 
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me, however, not be unjust to chauffeurs. 
My last dog to die—a very perfect lady 
from Pekin—after having, by a series of 
miracles so frequent and so amazing as to 
convince us of her immortality, escaped a 
thousand automobiles, met her death at the 
wheel of a plodding baker’s cart, innocent 
alike of speed or sudden evolutions, Fate 
had so willed it. 

This lady was small, but of the superb 
gallantry of her kind, swift, impulsive, ever 
gay and ever loving. She was not more 
than three years old when she was thus 
paradoxically destroyed by way of the staff 
of life, but already, thanks to the wise 
and thoughtful decrees of Nature, she had 
stamped her image on as adorable a family 
of little beautiful uglies as you ever saw, 
one of whom, the image of her mother, is 
at this moment wondering when I shall 
return to the arm-chair in order to make 
again a lap. So that, though it is hard 
that dogs should so quickly pass through 
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the lighted hall between darkness and dark- 
ness, yet there is ever another left: not, 
of course, the same, for nothing is the same, 
but like enough in devout ways and trust- 
worthiness of habits to console us. And 
now and again, of course, it may chance 
that the new dog is the better. 

As for Shadow, my black spaniel now 
under sentence, he has never been anything 
but blunderingly devoted. As a dog he is 
not clever. To be pursued by him means, 
for a rabbit, everlasting life, and, for a cat, 
a joke of enormous dimensions, In the 
wake of a hare, fast diminishing to a speck 
on the horizon, he is pathetic indeed ; for 
it is hours before he will give up the chase. 
Yet as a companion he has been close and 
constant, and free from complexities of 
temperament, and I shall miss him intensely. 
He lies beside me as I write these words. 
When I get up he will get up too. When 
I go to London he will spend the time 
listening for my returning footstep. 
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Is there any harm in that? It is doing 
me too much honour, of course; but is 
there harm in it? I never thought so until 
I found W. H. Hudson saying of dogs that 
he could not bring himself to keep one, 
because he disliked to see “so intelligent 
and serviceable a beast degraded to the 
position of a mere pet or plaything.” With 
enormous respect and admiration for Mr. 
Hudson, I am bound to say that I think 
he ought to have known better. When I 
recall certain of his writings—his Purple 
Land, for example, and his Shepherd’s Life, 
and. all their sympathy with Nature and 
understanding of man and pity for him— 
I am bewildered to find him thus depriving 
himself of what would have been to him so 
congenial a companion. For even if we 
grant his point, which I do not, that the 
dog “has lost, or been robbed of, its true 
place in the scheme of things,” is that any 
reason why a new place as the happy asso- 
ciate of man should not be found for him ? 
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There is the dog’s point of view to be 
considered, too. A dog can find even in 
the most worthless of us—Bill Sikes jumps 
to mind—something to love and believe in. 
Life is not such a triumphant progress for 
any of us that (on our side) hero-worshippers 
are to be discouraged ; while, on the other 
side, the hero-worshippers, especially those 
who have no discrimination, nothing but 
ecstasy, are among the happiest of creatures. 
Let them enjoy their day ! 

Here is a little poem which I found in 
an American paper and which I wish I 
could myself have written. If I had written 
it, I should not have left the last two lines 
unrhymed ; but even with that slight 
blemish, is it not a cordial to us, the anti- 
Hudsonites ? 


A heart to love you till you dic— 
That’s a thing that money can buy. 


A look of love from a loving eye— 
That’s a thing that money can buy. 
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A tongue that never will tell a lie— 
That’s a thing that money can buy. 


Ear and tongue and heart and eye— 
These are things that money can buy. 


Wherever dogs are offered for sale, 
These are things that money can buy, 


The cat-lover is a more exotic type than 
the dog-lover. ‘There is something obvious 
about the dog which can be reflected in its 
master ; something remote and strange in 
a cat which similarly is suggested in its 
human adorer. Sir William Watson once 
wrote an excellent poem in which a cat 
and a dog personified East and West, 
Oriental and Occidental, and the distinction 
holds. 

A cat’s loyalty (such as it is) is to the 
hand that spoils it; the dog’s to the hand 
that controls it. To love both cats and 
dogs with an equal intensity is practically 
impossible. ‘There must be a_ preference 
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for one or the other, and thus is mankind 
divided. 

One of the reasons why we like dogs is 
that dogs are so ready to like us. To like 
to be liked is very human, and dogs supply 
this pleasant feeling. But cats have to be 
wooed, and even then their response is slow ; 
and you cannot, except in rare instances, 
count upon it at all; and you can never 
count upon it for certain. To many of us 
who have not much patience the cat’s death- 
warrant as pet is there explicit. Knowing 
too well that there is not too much time, we 
turn to the more facile or less exacting, 
though deeply faithful, dog. 

There are, of course, still other and even 
weightier reasons why dogs are preferred 
to cats. Some of us do not want to be 
reminded in season and out of season of 
the redness of Nature in tooth and claw. 
The dog mercifully slurs over this fact, but 
the cat underlines it. At any moment the 
most angelic of her tribe may enter the 
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room with a still struggling bird or a mouse, 
and, with the expression of a saint, torture 
it to death on the carpet. Dogs do not 
obtrude their taking of life ; and many of 
them, of course, never kill at all. As for the 
others, for the most part they are trained 
to kill by man, and at any rate they like the 
quarry to have some sort of run for its 
money. 

To tell the blunt truth, the cat has to be 
loved more for its failings than its virtues. 
It is never heroic, except, occasionally, as 
a mother ; it has no sense of responsibility, 
as a dog has; it protects nothing but 
itself. Hence in a way the cat-lovers are 
a finer type than the dog-lovers, because 
they are getting nothing back. Their love 
is disinterested. ‘The cat will never save 
their life, never refuse to leave their coffin, 
never do any of the picturesque things in 
the books. On the contrary, it may steal 
their baby’s breath. 

I have owned many cats—or, to be more 
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precise, I have lived in houses in which a 
number of cats have from time to time 
consented to eat, drink, and sleep—and I 
have had agreeable passages of flirtation 
with all. But I have never felt any security 
in their affections, nor expected any return 
for my endearments. Fondling has been its 
own reward, and all that I asked. On the 
other hand, I will admit to feeling exceed- 
ingly proud when any cat has singled me 
out for notice ; for, of course, every cat is 
really the most beautiful woman in the room. 
That is part of their deadly fascination. 

The best cat I ever had any share in— 
and by this I mean the cat that showed me 
most attention—uillustrates the detachment 
of the creature, the unbridgeable gulf 
always fixed between it and man, the sense 
of insecurity which it engenders. It was a 
Blue Persian, and it entered the front door 
one day, remained for a few months, during 
which it enslaved the household, and then 
as suddenly walked out and was never heard 
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of again. Of such is the nature of the cat. 
Caprice is its essence, and its thoughts are 
always elsewhere. Its exquisite body may 
be on your lap, but its soul is busy with 
nocturnal pacts and cruelties. No one ever 
said : “‘ The more I see of men, the more I 
like cats.” 

At the present moment the only cat I 
possess is of bronze and comes from Egypt, 
and was fashioned in 2,000 B.c. It 
resides on the mantelpiece, and I often 
stand by it when waiting for meals and 
think of all that has changed since it was 
made. If it could reply, I should ask it if 
the world were not, comparatively speaking, 
a very Christian place in those days, 
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Vike call him rogue—it may be so 3 
Betrayer of a confidence ; 

A lukewarm friend ; a coward foe ; 

A stranger to the moral sense. 

All this and more : the charges grow, 

And others share your vehemence. 


-All true, perhaps ; but this I know : 
That when he reaches home at night, 
His dog is frantic with delight, 

And licks his hand, and looks at him 
With eyes that make his own eyes dim. 
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